DAUGHTERS   OF   QUEEN   VICTORIA

of the Queen's establishments. She was a radiant
creature, extremely handsome, genial and ebullient,
with little trace of the Teuton in her nature ; and her
gay and eager presence, her sense of fun, her exuberant
power of enjoyment, her freedom from any conven-
tionally Royal consciousness had a social potency
which rivalled her mother's, but with this antipodal
difference that the Queen evoked awe and almost
paralytic reverence whereas her daughter exhaled a
psychical ozone. Like her eldest sister, she, too, in-
herited from her father an intensely artistic nature
and her work in sculpture was far removed from that
of the amateur. It was only fit that she should have
a wider scope for her gifts and her self-expression
than the cloistered home which had been hers since
her father's death. How cloistered that was we may
gather from the firm refusal that met Mr. Gladstone
when he asked the Queen's permission to invite
Princess Louise (then twenty years of age) to dine
with him one evening when the Prince and Princess
of Wales were also honouring him. She thanked
him, but Princess Louise never dined out at all except
at her brother's house. . . . The Queen communicated
the news of the engagement to her Prime Minister
with high appreciation of Lord Lome's superiority
in character and ability to the young men of the day,
though to lose another daughter would be a fresh
pang for her in her " sad forlorn home." But she was
convinced that it was her duty to face that, and Mr.
Gladstone, approved the revival of the ancient pre-
cedent.1 The Queen little guessed how increasingly

1 Guedalla, The Queen and Mr. Gladstone, i, pp. zz6, 258.
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